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daughter, arriving perhaps in rather woeful 

63 | Plight. Great must have been the embar- 
Scottish Members of Rich. Cromwell’s rassment of Albini: did he undertake that 
Parliament | the castle should offer no opposition, and 

St. Margaret's, Westminster... ... .. -. 56 | Stephen, on his side, undertake that Matilda 
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Memorabilia. 


fo the January Antiquaries’ Journal will 
be found a paper by our correspondent 
Mr. H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A., about two 
twelfth-century Charters of Reading Abbey, 
which tends to clear up an old problem about 
William de Albini, the butler of Henry I, 
who married the King’s widow, Adeliza of 
Louvain. Adeliza was a girl of eighteen 
when she was married to Henry about two 
years and a half after the death of Queen 
Matilda; and among other estates settled on 
her at her marriage were Stanton Harcourt, 
Oxon, Aston, Heyts, and Arundel in Sussex. 
Henry, who died in 1135, was buried at Read- 
ing Abbey, and for the good of his soul, 
Adeliza presented ito the Abbey land of hers 
at Stanton Harcourt. Coming there a year 
later to keep the anniversary of his death, 
she further, by a charter which is the first 
of the two in question, gave to the Abbey 
her manor and church at Aston, sealing it 
with the seal, but imperfectly altered, of 
Henry’s first wife. She made her home at 
Arundel, living there in retirement, and pre- 
sently, about 1138, married William de 
Albini. Albini was a supporter of Stephen 
in the strugjle with the Empress Matilda, 
but, according to some of our sources, was 
so far guilty of defection as to have invited 
Matilda to England and received her at his 
wife’s castle at Arundel. However, the 
second of the two charters is a confirmation 
of Adeliza’s gifts to Reading Abbey made 
by Stephen, and at Arundel—and that about 
the very time when the Empress herself was 
there. Moreover, among the witnesses to 
the confirmation appears the name of de 
Albini' Mr. ANDREWS suggests that de 
Albini was with Stephen when the King, 
having been warned of Matilda’s coming, 
rode to Arundel; and that it was Adeliza— 
left there alone—who, in her simplicity, 


should suffer no harm—so that the King, 
instead of blockading the castle, would be 
received there as a guest, while Matilda was 
suffered to depart westwards without molest- 
ation? There are other hints and details, 
as well as some puzzle over the question 
whether Arundel was actually besieged or 
not, which, as readers of the paper wiil find, 
point in that direction. Then the confirma- 
tion of Adeliza’s charter becomes Stephen's 
friendly token of forgiveness to her for her 
indiscretion. 


HE Oxford University Press sends us Mr. 

Edmund G. Gardiner’s tribute to the 
late Paget Toynbee—the account of a life 
devoted with far more than ordinary success 
to scholarship, and ‘that principally in a 
field of peculiar importance for English 
letters, and where few Englishmen have 
accomplished much, though many have found 
enjoyment and inspiration in it. His work 
on Dante was amply recognized in Italy, to 
the point of his being nominated ‘‘ Acca- 
demico corrispondente della Crusca,’’ an 
honour which he specially prized. Only six 
other Englishmen, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had received it. Wil- 
liam Rosco, George Lord Vernon, John King- 
ston James, W. E. Gladstone, William 
Warren Vernon and Edward Moore. Toyn- 
bee’s work on a new edition of the letters of 
Gray, delivered to the Oxford University 
Press before his death, will shortly, after re- 
vision by his collaborator, Mr. Leonard 
Whibley, be published. His last work, how. 
ever, was for Dante. Only two days before 
his death, he finished correcting the proofs of 
an English translation of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ together with the Oxford text, for 
the Oxford series of the World’s Classics. 


THE conception of pattern in literary criti- 
cism has done no little service. It is an 
almost over-fascinating conception, and it 
may perhaps now be questioned whether t 
has not tended to keep criticism rather to 
the superficies of literature. At any rate, 
it is refreshing to turn to an essay in criti- 
cism which concerns itself with deeper in- 
ternal stricture—such as we get in Mr. Geof- 
frey L. Bickersteth’s Taylorian Lecture, 
which has for subject the ‘ Form, Tone and 
Rhythm in Italian Poetry.’ True, especi- 


had opened the castle gates to receive her step- | ally in dealing with Petrarch, he too talks 
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of pattern, but it is in subordination to his 
great main idea that the informing centre, 
the deep inner principle giving unity and 
shape to Italian poetry from Dante onwards, 
is that which was the very core of ancient 
Rome—order, justice. It is the principle 
by which each part in a composite entity re- 
ceives its full due, and no more than its 
due—to be contrasted as a central principle 
in poetry with the English central principle, 
freedom. Mr. Bickersteth does not refer to 
Plato, but his view is something like the 
application to poetry of Plato’s Justice. 


(uk correspondent COLONEL SOUTHAM sends 

us, from the Surrey Advertiser of Dec. 
30, 1933, an interesting account of the Small- 
peices of Guildford, ~ who, associated with 
the public life of the town for between four 
or five hundred years, have given it no fewer 
than fourteen mayors. The first of these 
was Thomas Smalpis, mayor in 1502; the 
next, Thomas Smalpece, mayor in 1552. 
Under Elizabeth there was seven times a 
Smalpece mayor. Then comes a gap of sixty 
years, after which we find John Smalpiece 
mayor in 1662. In the eighteenth century a 
John Smalpeece was twice mayor; under 
William IV we have another, and in 1905 
we have the Mr. Ferdinand Smallpeice 
whose death, in his ninety-first year, was the 
occasion for looking into these facts of fam- 
ily and civic history. That in the sixteenth 
century they were men of substance may 
be gathered from the fact that in 1555 the 
Thomas Smalpis of the day gave a ‘‘ garden 
plott’’ in which to build the Guildford 
Grammar School. 


EK have once or twice during last year 
referred to the ten volumes of Wills and 
Administrations transcribed by Colonel 
Chester, which appeared lately in the Cata- 
logue of Mr. Bernard Halliday, of Leicester. 
We were much interested to learn from Mr. 
EK. Vine Hall, whose recent work on Strat- 
ford Wills we noticed at ante p. 1, that he 
has now acquired them. He also tells us 
that he has in his possession three beautiful 
Chester-Cokayne MS. volumes of parish 
registers and monumental inscriptions (Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire and Warwickshire), also 
Cokayne’s two large MS. volumes, ‘ List of 
Noble Wills and Administrations’ from the 
earliest of such records to 1857. Genealo- 
gists and other researchers will congratulate 
both Mr. Vine Hall on the ownership of 
such ‘treasures and themselves on the satis- 
faction of knowing they are in safe hands. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. a 


ST, MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 


AND SIR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, 


")YHio late Sir George Gilbert Scott was 

commissioned in 1878 by the Rector, ‘the 
Rey. Frederic William Farrar, to alter and 
refit the interior of the church. ‘he neces 
sary faculty was issued by the Chancellor in 
1877.1 The contractor was Dobson of Col- 
chester. Scott died on 27 March, 1878, 
during the progress of the work, and two of 
his sons finished it. The stripping of the 
plaster from the walls, removal of galleries, 
and re-pewing, caused a great disturbance of 
wall tablets and gravestones, but before that 
was done plans were made of walls and floor, 
showing the positions of the memorials. For 
the re-arrangement of the monuments that 
were suffered to remain, one of the curates, 
the Rev. Ernest Alfred Browne, was respon- 
sible; and many were shifted from their 
original positions.2 Others, it would appear 
from a passage in the ‘ Life,of Dean Farrar, 
were put into the tower of the church, and 
may now be lost, as all my efforts to trace 
them have failed. In other ways also re- 
forming zeal went far. Inscribed grave slabs 
in chancel and ambulatories were either tiled 
over or moved. In the chancel, however, 
ancient tiles were unearthed, and, due to the 
intervention of the Rev. Henry Hutchinson 
Montgomery (afterwards Bishop) then curate, 
the new flooring of the chancel was made of 


1 A faculty was granted on 17 June, 1758, 
authorising the removal of pews and monu- 
ments while the church was under repair. 
“The whole pavement was taken up in order to 
new vault it for repositing of corpses.” In 
1799 it was decided to “clean and paint all 
the several monuments affixed to the walls, 
about 74 in number.” 

2 Stow noted “a fair table of Benefactors 
on the west wall.” Benefaction Boards existed 
when Scott refitted the church. What has be- 
come of them? 

3“ His method of dealing with the hideous 
mural tablets was distinctly original. They 
could not well be destroyed, but the Rector, 
having obtained the requisite Faculty, con- 
signed the bulk of them to the decent obscurity 
of the belfry tower; while the few that were 
beautiful and of interest were released from 
their plaster shrouds, cleaned, freshly coloured 
where necessary, and placed in appropriate 
positions.” ‘Life of F. W. Farrar,’ by Regin- 
ald Farrar, 1904, p. 223. 
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tiles after the old pattern. But until this 
“church millinery’? can be removed, the 
slabs of historic interest that lie beneath it 
must remain hidden. A print of it before 
it was altered by Scott may be seen in West- | 


Aged 5—. [Purbeck marble, 6ft. 7in. x 


3ft. 6in. No. 13 on plan. | 


Here lyes the body of Mr. Joun ATKINSON, 


son of John and Ann ATKINSON of this 


arish. Died 16 November, 1742, in 32nd 


lake’s’ History of St. Margaret’s (Plate ix. | year of his age. [Purbeck stone, 6ft. l}in. x 


‘Internal view of the chancel.’ 
delint. 1804).4 

From a survey of the memorial inscriptions | 
within the church that have appeared in the | 
list made by W. E. Harland Oxley® (pub- | 
lished in ‘N. and Q.’ in 1900), and in other | 
books and MSS., it would seem that Scott, in 
the course of altering the interior, exposed to — 
view tablets and floor-slabs that had been | 
hidden for generations; and, on the other | 
hand, in the course of tiling the floor, re- | 
pewing, and moving the organ from the west — 
gallery to north of the chancel, he probably 
covered up some memorials that had been | 
visible hitherto. It is believed that the fol- 
lowing few inscriptions which have escaped | 
publication up till now, added to those 
(which I have not repeated here) that are_ 
contained in one or other of the books and 
MSS. given in the following bibliography | 
and in other works referred to in the course 
of these articles, will make as complete a col- 
lection of the inscriptions as can now be 
brought together :— 


Here lyeth the body of Exizaseru the wife | 
of Francis AppERLy of Byban in the kingdom 
of Ireland esquire the daughter of Gerard | 
Fowkes esquire of the same kingdom. She | 
died 10 day of February 17... [Black 
marble, 6ft. din. x 3ft. 6in. No. 7 on plan. | 


Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Ex1za Avison 
daughter of Mr. Joseph James who died 26 
June 1731, aged 39. Also the body of Mr. | 
Matnew Avrson. Died 2nd March, 1737. 


4 Dean Burgon may have had this alteration 
in mind when he wrote: “Is it tolerable that 
on the plea of ‘ restoration ’ these local records 
should all have been obliterated? How about 
the men who ministered to the many genera- 
tions who once worshipped within these walls? 
Behold, they have (all but one) departed! And 
have they then, like a long line of shadows, left 
no material trace of their occupancy behind 
them? The answer is obvious. Certain of 
them sleep in dust, side by side, in front of the | 
altar which they served in their ‘lifetime; and 
a row of sepulchral slabs until yesterday | 
acquainted the beholder at least with their | 
names, dates, ages.” Introduction to ‘ Per- | 
sonal and Professional Recollections,’ by the 
late Sir G. C. Scott (1879). 

5 For many years a sidesman. Died 2 Dec. | 


J. Kay, | 3ft. Qin. 


| BayLey 


| No. 39 on plan. 


Fifth stone from west, north aisle. 
No. 40 on plan. | 


Here lyeth ANN BrGNoLp widow of Ames 
BiGnotp of Shire in Surry who died 3 Decem- 
ber, 1696, stat suze 49. 

Also Ropert .. . EtizaBeTH and RiIcHARD 
children of her only daughter Anne Brayne. 
[Purbeck, 5ft. Sin. x 2ft. Zin. No. 21 on 
plan. | 


R.B. 
Here lyeth the body of Mr. Roserr Brown, 
apothecary, died... 17—1. 
K.B. 
KATHERINE his wife, died 51 July, 1717. 
| Sixth stone from west. North aisle. No, 41 


plan. | 


Here lyes interred the body of Exias 
Bayitey. He was a Yeoman of the Guard to 
King William and Queen Mary, and to 
Queen Ann. He departed this life March 16, 
1707, aged 59 years. 

Also lyeth the body of Mrs. Exnizaperu 
wife of the above written Elias 
Baytey, dyed January 21 1712/13. Aged 72 
years. [Fourth stone from west. North aisle. 
Purbeck stone, 6ft. 4in. x 
oft. 4in. 


Underneath lyes the body of NaTHaNnarL 
Cotiins late of this parish esquire who de- 
parted this life August 9, 1720, in 62nd year 
of his age. | Black marble, 7ft. 4in. x 3ft. 6in. 
Shield and crest carved. No. 9 on plan.] 


Hic Jacet .. . CHINSON.. [ South-west 
corner. No. 24 on plan. | 


The remains of Sir THomas Crosse, Bart., 
Mrs. ANN Crosse his sister, Mr. Roserr 
Crosse his brother, and Mary his wife, Mr. 
THomas Crosse and Mr. James Crosse the 
sons, and Mrs. Ann Crosse, the daughter of 
the said Robert and Mary Crosser were re- 
moved from the family vault at the west end 
of the church and deposited in this place 
which was assigned by the Vestry to Sir John 
Crossk, Bart., only surviving son and heir 
of the above mentioned Sir Thomas Crosse as 
a vault for that family in lieu of the former 
one it being necessary to destroy the same 
when this church was repaired by the bounty 


| of Parliament in the 32nd. year of the reign 
‘of King George the Second, and in the year 
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of our Lord 1758. 

This stone which was removed at the same 
time from the west end of this church for- 
merly covered the burial place of Thomas the 
father and Mary the mother, Thomas the 
eldest son, Jane the wife, Henry the brother, 
and Diana the sister of the above mentioned 
Sir Thomas Crosse. [Black marble. A single 
stone in the nave aisle close to the lectern. 
No. 35 on plan. There are tablets on the 
north wall, noted by Walcott, to Sir Thomas 
Crosse, d. 1738, and Sir John Crosse, d. 
1762]. 

Wittiam Cureton, D.C.L. [Born 1808. 
Died 1864. Assistant Keeper of MSS. at the 
British Museum, 1837-1849. Rector of St. 
Margaret’s, 1849-1864. His bust formerly 
stood in the vestry. It now lies in a crypt. 
Who was the sculptor ?] 

Here lyeth the body of ANN wife of Hum- 
phrey Drew who departed this life 6 Ju— 

. aged 27 years. 

Also the body of Mrs. JSATHERINE. . 
aged 65 years. 

Also the remains of the above said Mr. 
Humpurey Drew, Vestry Clerk of this 
parish, died 13 December. . . aged 41 years. 

Also CATHERINE widow of the said Hum- 
phrey Drew who died 3 January, 1741 (?) 
aged 41 years. [Black marble, 5ft. 11jin. x 
3ft. 1din., west end of nave aisle next font. 
No. 33 on plan. } 


Here lyeth the body of Joun Dowsecin, 
Gent., of this parish who dyed 17th. October, 
1712, aged 48 years. | Black marble, 6ft. lin. 
x 3ft. 6in. No. 16 on plan. ] 


Mrs. EuizapetH Day. Died... 
1740... |[No. 3 on plan. ] 


Dantet Fox, 1646, et. 34. 


Here lieth Mr. Joun Grecorte 5th. son of 
William Grecorre of Stockwith in Lincoln- 
shire. Aged 42 years. Died 15 Feb. 1675. 
(Tert). |Black marble, 6ft. 23in. x 2ft. 8in. 
No. 12 on plan. Walcott, p. 30, wrongly 
notes this memorial as lost. ] 

Here lyeth enterred the body of Mrs. JANE 
Hopcson the wife of Mr. James Hopcson 
[Portland stone, 5ft. 7in. x 2ft. 
South-west corner. No. 25 on plan. | 

Joane Hewes, first wife to William 
NEWELL, and afterwards to Griffin HEewes. 
Died Novr. 1617. [Bur. 11 Novr. 1617. ]® 


April, 


6 Otherwise Heughes. Left £100, by Will to 
the parish. See ‘The Parochial Charities,’ p. 
30. 


Under this stone lyes interred the body of 
Martison Sitver of this parish, 
Tallow Chandler. Died 10th. January, 1743, 
Aged 4 years and 9 months [sic]. 

Also the body of Mr. P—roy Hit who died 
February 9th 1744 aged 56. Also ELiIzaBeru 
his wife, died June 10th. 1746, aged 52. 

Also of ELIzABeETH SILVER, wife of William 
Sitver, died May 2, 174—, aged 35. [Pur- 
beck stone, 6ft. 10in. x 3ft. 6in. No. 17 on 
plan. | 

Here lyeth the body of Grorcge Mites of 
this Parish. Died 2 Dec. 1713. Aged 68 
years. Also here lyeth the body of Susanna 
his wife. Died... aged 64 years. [First 
stone from west, north aisle. No. 36 on plan. 
Walcott, p. 34, notes only George MILEs]. 


Here lyes ye body of ANNE MyYDDLETON 
relict of Robert Myppieton of Chirk in ye 
county of Denbigh esquire and daughter ana 
coheir of Sir James Reape of Brock Hall in 
| Hertfordshire, Bart., who after many years 
| ill health died 4th. Novr. 1753 aged 58 years, 
| [Black marble, 4ft. 8}in. x 2ft. 84in. 
mond shield. No. 4 on plan. | 


_ Exizaspeta Payne, wife of Thomas Payne, 
Gent., Obiit 2 July 1715, et. 68. | Tenth 
stone from west. North aisle. No. 45 on 
plan. | 


THomas Parry. Died March 26, 1747. 
Aged 56 years. [Third stone from west. 
North aisle. Purbeck marble, 5ft. 34in. x 
Sft. lin. No. 38 on plan. | 


Tuomas Person, late keeper of the Receipt 
and Gentleman . . . of the Starre Chamber 
... [The Bur. Reg. has ‘‘ Thomas Person 
(a child) bur. 22 Jan. 1641,’ and ‘‘ Thomas 
Parson, bur. 28 Feb. 1616.’’] 


Here lyes interred the body of Mary the 
beloved wife of Mr. GEorcr Romarne of this 
parish She died — October, 1715, aged 42 
years. 

Also lyes interred the body of the above 
said Mr. Grorce Romatne. He died — 
March, 1717... [Second stone west from 
font. Black marble, 6ft. 4in. x 2ft. 1}in. 
No. 34 on plan. ]? 


The Honble Coln Epwarp Ripiey. Died 
April 28, 1730. Aged 41 years. Mrs. Dor- 
oTtHy Ripiey, died April 4, 171—. Mrs. 
Anna Riptey, died December 29, 1752. | Pet- 
worth or fine Purbeck marble, 6ft. x 3ft. Odin. 


7 Queen Square Chapel had an_ incumbent 
named William Romaine in 1671 (D.N.B.). 


Dia- 


For the history of the Chapel see L.C.C. Survey 
of London, Vol. x. pp. 137-141. (1926). 
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No. 18 on plan]. 

... JoHN and Entza their children. Near 
this place lie interred the bodies of Coll 
Epwarp Riptey, son and daughters of the 
above Edward and Dorothy Ripiey. Also 
the body of Nevitt Ripiey esquire brother of 
the said Edward RiIDLeEy. 

Under this stone lies the body of Epwarp 
Riptey son of Mathew Rrpiey esquire who 
died 18 April, 1757, in the third year of his 
age. [Stone 3ft. 3ins. x 3ft. 3ins. wide. 
No. 20 on plan. This rendering of this in- 
scription is obviously corrupt]. 

Here lies the body of Jane the widow of 
George SourncoTe esquire of Liedgend in 
Devon daughter of Sir Popham SourHcote 
of Mohuns Onery who died July... 

Also her daughter Mrs. JANE SoUTHCOTE 


who died 10 November 1737. — | Purbeck 
stone, 5ft. 4ins. x 3ft. 6ins. No. 28 on plan]. 
Here lies interred the bodies of JoHN 


Suaw late of Whitehall esquire who died 
30th November, 1731, in the 73rd. year of 


| his age, and of Mrs. Mary Saw his wife 
| who died 15th. July 1726, aged 45 years. 


[Purbeck marble, 6ft. x 3ft. dims. No. 15 
on plan]. 

Here lyeth the body of Roserr Tew, Gen- 
tleman an Apothecary who served two Em- 
perors of Russia in that quality 10 years. 
He lived and died a true Protestant in 86th. 
year of his age, January 17, 1680. | Pur- 
beck marble, 5ft. 7ins. x 2ft. 2ins. North 
aisle. No. 44 on plan]. 

E.W. [No other mark. Purbeck stone, 
4ft. 2sins. x 3ft. 44ins. No. 22 on plan]. 


In Churchyard. 


Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Lucy STonE 
of this parish, died 4 May, 1817, aged 19 
years. 

Also the above named Mr. Tuomas Stone, 
died 27 January, 1828, aged 65 years. [Op- 
posite east pier. See clxi. 454]. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


MSS. in the British Museum : 

Harleian MS. 5348 (Inscriptions with 

rms). 

Harleian MS. 6072 (Inscriptions). 

Harleian MS. 7045 (Miscellanea from Dr. 
Kennett). 

Lansdowne MS. 878 (Inscriptions). 

Additional MS. 4163 (Inscriptions from 
MS. Collections of Bishop Kennett).8 


8 Dr. Kennett notes: “On August 2, 1708, 
at Windsor, I read over the history of St 


Additional MS. 5937 (Note of Arms and 
painted glass). 

Three framed reproductions of old plans 
of Thorney Island and parts of Millbank. 
(Undated, but showing St. Ann’s Chapel, 
west of Dean’s yard. These prints belong 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission). 

Six views of St. Mangaret’s, Westminster 
(Thomas Pennant’s ‘Some Account of Lon- 
don,’ 1791. Vol. iii., Nos. 124-129). 


Prints and drawings in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Room 71):— ' 
St. Margaret’s: East Window. C. 154. 
Anon. 


Do. Portrait of King Henry 
the Seventh from Kast 
Window. C. 154. Anon. 
Do. Design for John Church- 
ill’s Monument (d. 1715), 
by R. Churchill. 93. E. 
27, 8923, 279, 289). 
Do. Interior, looking East, 
1695. (Brooke. Ref. 
H.H. 10). 
Do. Interior, looking West, 
1804. (G. Hawkins. Ref. 
H.H. 10). 
Do. Interior, looking East, 
1804. (G. Hawkins, Ref. 


R.I.A.). 

Drawing by William Capon, dated Aug- 
ust, 1806: View No. 3 up King Street from 
churchyard. Shows Davis tomb, and grave- 
stones. (London Topographical Soc. Nos. 
lii, liii, Views of Westminster by Wm. 
Capon, 1757-1827).9 

Framed print of churchyard, showing 
gravestones (In belfry of St. Margaret’s). 

Westminster Abbey, north front (EK. 
Walker, 1852, Crace Collection at British 
Museum, Port. xiv. No. 91. Shows grave- 
stones in St. Margaret’s churchyard). 

Emanuel Hospital in James Street, 
1886. (Photo. No. 113, Soc. for Photograph- 
ing Relics of Old London). 

Three plans of St. Margaret’s churchyard 
drawn by John Loughborough Pearson, 


Margaret’s, Westminster, drawn up in MS. by 
one of the Parish Clerks.” What has become 
of this MS.? It is not at Windsor, either at 
St. George’s Chapel or the Royal Library. I 
suspect that Windsor should read Westmin- 
ster. 

9 The Davis tomb was thoroughly repaired 
last year under the direction of Mr. Blow, 
Agent to the Duchy of Westminster. Prints of 
the churchyard shewing gravestones in posi- 
tion are rare, although the memorials were not 
buried until 1881. 
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R.A., dated 1881, viz. Plan A: proposed 
paths, and reduction of churchyard. Plan 
B: improved iron railings. Plan C: num- 
bering, and describing position of, every 
gravestone in churchyard. 

Faculty dated 23 Aug., 1881, and Chan- 
cellor Tristram’s notes.10 

Book of inscriptions copied from grave- 
stones in churchyard, 1881-2." 

‘Ancient Funeral Monuments.’ 
Weever, 1631). 

‘Illustrations of the Manners and Ex. 
pences of antient times’ (Samuel Pegge, 
LL.D., 1797. Contains Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of St. Margaret’s, 1464-1692. Illus.). 

“New View of London’ (Edward Hatton, 
2 vols., 1708). 

“Survey of cities of London and Westmin- 
ster’ (John Stow, enlarged by Strype. See 
6th ed., Vol ii., 1755). 

‘Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons to view St. Margaret’s Church ’ 
(1758). 

‘The Ornaments of Churches considered 
with a particular view of the late decora- 
tion of St. Margaret’s, Westminster.’ 
(Thomas Wilson, 1761). 

‘Survey of cities of London and Westmin- 
ster’ (Robert Seymour alias John Mottley, 
2 Vols., 1733-35). 

‘History of London’ (William Maitland, 
ed. by John Entick, 2 vols., 1775-77). 

‘ Report of Committee of House of Com- 
mons for money to complete the repairs of 
St. Margaret’s Church’ (1802). 

“Londinium Redivivum’ (James Peller 
Malcolm, 4 vols., 1802-7). 

‘History and Antiquities of London and 


(John 


Westminster’ (Thomas Allen, 5  vols., 
1827-37).12 

‘Historical Curiosities relating to St. 
Margaret’s church, Westminster’ (John 


Rickman, 1837). 
‘ Report from the Select Committee on St. 


10 In view of the decision to remove West- 
minster Hospital to a site overlooking St. 
John’s Burial-Ground, it should be noted that 
this faculty provides “ that in case the portion 
of the said churchyard [of St. Margaret’s] in- 
tended to be thrown into Broad Sanctuary 
should hereatter by reason of any diversion of 
the said public footway or otherwise not be 
required for the use for which it is now 
granted it should revert and be restored to the 
churchyard.” (See clxi. 111). ; 

11 These plans and documents are archived 
in the Diocesan Muniment Room over the 
Lord Mayor’s Vestry of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

12 See for a copy of the inscription on the 
panel on outside of church tower, Vol. iv. p. 152. 


Margaret’s Church, Westminster ’ (House of 
Commons, No. 474, 10 July, 1844). 

‘ Parliamentary Reports on Improvement 
of the Metropolis’ (4 vols., 1844). 

‘ History of Parish Church of St. Mar. 
garet’ (Edward Charles Mackenzie Walcott, 
Curate, 1847). 

‘ Westminster: Memorials of the City’ 
(Id., 1849). 

‘ Walks in the way of Old Weever’ (Edwin 
Roffe, 1862). 

‘Report on Roman tomb discovered at 
Westminster Abbey’ (Gordon M. Hills: 
Journal of British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, Vol. xxvi., 1870). 

‘Some account of the discovery of the 
Roman coffin in the North Green of West- 
minster Abbey ’ (Henry Poole, Abbey Mason: 
Archaeological Journal, Vol. xxvii., 1870). 

‘Transcript of Parish Registers of St. 
Margaret’s ’ (Joseph Lemuel Chester. The 
MS. is at the Heralds’ College).14 

‘A brief historical narrative of the parish 
church and parish of St. Margaret the Mar- 
tyr’ (William Bardwell, Illus., 1878). 

‘Personal and Professional Recollections 
(By the late Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


| Ed. by Giles Gilbert Scott, F'.S.A., 1879). 


‘ Westminster in relation to Literature 


| (Joseph Maskell, Master and Chaplain of 


Emanuel Hospital, 1880). 

‘Board of Works for Westminster Dis- 
trict ’ (25th Annual Report, 1880-1). 

St. Margaret’s Parish Magazine.15 

The Times: 7 Sept., 1877: Note on _his- 
tory of Church and Kast Window. 

Do. 11 Oct., 1877: The Rev. Mace- 
kenzie Walcott describes a wall painting and 
a painted stone effigy of St. Margaret.1l6 

Do. 9 and 31 May, 1881: Govern- 


/ment and municipal grants towards altera- 


13 Regarding the theory (asserted as a fact 
in L. E. Tanner’s ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ 1932, 
p. 12) that a Roman road ran through this 
churchyard, Poole writes (Pp. 121): “ Consider- 
able pains were taken, at the suggestion of Mr. 
(William Henry) Black, the eminent anti- 
quary, in digging deep trenches in order to dis- 
cover if possible the vestiges of a Roman road, 
but without result.” 

14 Should be used with caution as Chester 
had a habit of omitting names that he thought 
were unimportant. 4 

15 The numbers published during the incum- 
bency of Archdeacon Farrar contain historical 
notes. It has lately been discontinued. 

16 ‘In the north aisle there is a square 
sepuchral recess, with trace of figures of angels 
in distemper colour.” The Royal Hist. Mon. 
Comm. do not notice this painting. 
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tion of churchyard. 
Do. 13. July, 
Churchyard Committee. 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (See 3 June, 1881, 1 Dec. 
1882). 

Sermon preached at the Chapel of Emanuel 
Hospital on 17 Dec., 1882, by the Master 
and Chaplain, with Appendix containing a 
brief history of Emanuel Hospital. 

‘Notes on the Local Government in West- 
minster from pre-Reformation times to the 
present day.’ (By John Edward Smith, 
Vestry Clerk. Bound up with Annual Re- 
port of Board of Works for the Westminster 
District, year ended 25 March, 1889). 

‘The Parochial Charities of Westminster ’ 


1881: Names of 


(Illus. 1890. Printed by order of the Ves- | 


try). 


Parochial Charities of St. Margaret and St. 
- John, Westminster’ (Sealed by the Charity 
Commission, 31 May, 1889. Vrinted by the 
Trustees, 1891). 
‘St. John the Evangelist, Westminster : 
Parochial Memorials’ (John Edward Smith, 
Vestry Clerk, 1892, Illus. ).17 


‘Mildew from St. Margaret’s Muniments ’ | 


(John Edward Smith, 1894). 

‘History and description of the Windows 
of the Parish Church of the House of Com- 
mons’ (Mrs. J. EK. Sinclair, 1895).18 

‘A Catalogue of Westminster Records ° 
(John Edward Smith, F.S.A., Llus., 1900). 


‘Recollections of Emanuel School’ (Henry | 


P. Maskell, 1904). 

‘Churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1849-1904’ (W. E. Harland Oxley, 
being articles contributed to Westminster 
and Pimlico News). Copy at Guildhall Lib- 
rary. 

‘ Life of Frederic William Farrar’ (Regin- 
ald Farrar, 1904). 

‘St. Margaret’s, Westminster’ (Henry 


ibid. 


belonged to St. Margaret’s Church and after- 
wards passed into the hands of a ducal family. 
Tn a coloured east window in the Westminster 
City School is a portrait of the King. 
School absorbed the endowment of St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital known as the Green Coat 
School which King Charles I. constituted by 
Letters Patent dated 15 Nov. 1633. 


Francis Westlake, 1914. Lllus.). 

‘St. Margaret’s, Westminster: Descrip- 
tive and Historical Guide’ (/d, 1914). 

‘Memorials of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster: The Parish Registers, 1539- 
1660’ (Arthur Meredyth Burke, F.S.A., 
1914. Illus.). 

‘ Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
Church’ (A. KE. Bullock, 1920. Illus.). 

‘Notes on the locale of the Plague Pits ° 
(‘ N. and Q.,’ 12 S. viii., 495). 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu 
ments (West London, 1925, Vol. 2).19 


‘Scheme for the administration of the | 


1 See list of works consulted, pp. Xvi-xix, | 


18 King Charles I. does not appear to be com- | 


memorated either by window or _ other 
memorial in St. Margaret’s Church. It was | 
the King’s parish church. (See clxiii. 4). | 


There is a tradition that the Chalice used by 
Bishop Juxon for the King’s last Communion | 


This | 


London County Council Survey of London. 
| (Ed. by Montagu H. Cox and Philip Nor- 
man. For St. Margaret’s parish, see Vols. 
X., xlii., xiv., 1926-1930). 

| Visit to St. Margaret’s (Journal of the 
| London Society, July, 1931). 

| ‘The East Window of St. Margaret’s 
| (G. J. B. Fox: Trans. of St. Paul’s Ecclesi- 
| ological Soc., Vol. x., Pt. i., 1931). 

‘N. and Q.’: 6S. iv. 27, 206, 425, 519, 
| 545; v. 72, 128, 171, 213, 234, 295, 319, 351, 
| 436, 486; vi. 83, 166; viii. 147, 264. 7S. 
|x. 444. 9S. ii. 44, 127, 194, 254; 9S. v. 
| 284, 357; vi. 1, 63, 101, 183, 342. See also 


'clxiii. 386, and references there given, and 


| elxiv. 440.20 

| In the course of writing these studies in 
the history of the parish, two worthy West- 
| minster people have died who allowed me 
| freely to draw upon their vast knowledge of 
local matters. John Edward Smith, F.S.A., 
| was for many years Clerk to the United Ves- 


tries of St. Margaret and St. John ;?! and 
| Edwin Horatio Fedarb was headmaster of 
Margaret’s School, 1862-1898, and 
| Churchwarden, 1905-1923.22 


G. W. WricHT. 


DAY : JONES : PYKE FAMILIES. 


AVING encountered, during the last 
| thirty years or more, many seeming 
| coincidences in the way of genealogical en- 
tries, I have become a little curious to learn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


19 St. Margaret’s was surveyed by the Com- 
mission in 1915. 

20 The writer who subscribed “ An old in- 
habitant ” to some of the earlier articles, was 
Henry Poole, then Master Mason to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He also had a monumental and 
statuary business at 25 Great Smith Street. 

21 See obituary notice in The Times, 2 April, 
1930. 

22 See obituary notices in the School Guar- 
dian, May, 1933, and the School Teacher, July, 
1933. 
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just when a “ coincidence ’’ ceases to be one. 
Augustus De Morgan once made a remark 
which, with a slight change, might not un- 
fairly be stated thus: There is a fallacy 
which has no name in books of logic, but is 
of most frequent occurrence. It is that be- 
cause neither A. nor B. nor C. will separ- 
ately give proof of D, therefore they do not 
give it when taken together. I infer that 
a reasonable presumption of fact, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere coincidence, is de- 
pendent upon the direct ratio of the num- 
ber of points of identity ? 

‘The Register of St. Mary Somerset, 
London,’ ed. by W. Bruce Bannerman, 
F.S.A., ‘ Part I.—Christenings and Mar- 
riages, 1558-1837 ’; (Harleian Society’s Pub- 
lications—Registers, vol. lix; London, 1929), 
contains the baptismal entries of several 
children of one Edward Pyke and Elizabeth, 
his wife, between the years 1611 and 1623. 


The children bore the Christian names 
Michael, Jhermiah, Elizabeth, Samuel, 
Daniel, Nathaniell and Abraham. In the 


same work appear the baptismal’ entries of 
two children, born between 1630 and 1632, of 
an Edward Pyke and Anne, his wife, bear- 
ing the names Danell and Anne, respectively. 
If the two Edward Pykes were not identical, 
which seems rather improbable, it is not 
easy to determine just what connection, if 
any, there existed between them. 

One Edward Pyke and Anne Jones, widow, 
were granted a licence to marry, 12 Nov., 
1628; (see ‘Allegations for Marriage 
Licences issued by the Dean and Chapter oi 
Westminster, 1558 to 1699’; MHarleian 
Society’s Publications, vol. xxiii, p. 32; Lon- 
don, 1886). 

‘The Visitation of London, 1634 and 1635,’ 
vol. ii., p. 183, (London: Harleian Society, 
1883), gives a short pedigree of one Edward 
Pyke, of London, dyer, 1634, who is shown 
as the second son of Phillip Pyke of Banwell, 
Com. Somerset and Alice, his wife. This 
Edward Pyke married Anne, daughter of 
one Kuans, and relict of Jones. The 
‘ Visitation ’ shows their children, living 
1634, as Michaell, Jherimiah, Nathaniell, 
Anne. If we may speculate, it seems pos- 
sible that this Edward Pyke may have been 
a nephew of the earlier Edward Pyke who 
married an Elizabeth, as shown above. In 
other words, the earlier Edward Pyke may 
have been a brother of the Phillip Pyke, of 
Banwell, county Somerset, who married an 
Alice ; but we find no evidence of this. 

The pedigree of Pyke, in the ‘ Visitation ’ 


is entered as of Queenhithe Ward. Will a 
reader kindly state if that Ward is in the 
parish of St. Mary Somerset ? 

Of the Pikes or Pykes in county Somerset, 
some information may be found in Collin- 
son’s ‘ History of Somerset,’ vol. iii., p. 7, 
and in the ‘ Visitations of Somersetshire,’ by 
Weaver, p. 64 (cf. Magazine of History, vol. 
iv., pp. 31-32; vol. v., passim; New York, 
1906-7). Many years ago, a correspondent 
informed me that, after much personal te- 
search in parish registers of Devon and 
Somerset, he came to the conclusion that the 
surname Pike had been anglicized from “ de 
Lucie ’’ (derived from the Latin Lucius), 
and that, indeed, he had found instances of 
the two surnames having been used _inter- 
changeably. Of this, however, I have no 
further knowledge, in detail. 

It appears very probable that the Michael 
Pyke, who was baptized at St. Mary Somer- 
set, London, 16 Feb., 1611/12, a son of Kd- 
ward Pyke and Elizabeth, his wife, was 
identical with the Michael Pyke, of Cran- 
ley, or Cranleigh, Surrey, clerk, who was 
patron of the living of St. Mary Somerset, 
London, and died circa 1680/81. His will, 
in P.C.C., reg. Cottle, fo. 120, bequeaths 
‘“ Five pounds to poor of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch.”’ (Cf. 10 S. viii. 44). 

This Michael Pyke, who died 1680/81, 
married an Elizabeth (d. 1670), by whom he 
had a daughter, Dorothy, who married Cap- 
tain William Perry, of Thorpe, Surrey. The 
latter, according to Lieut.-Col. G. S. Parry, 
was a brother of the Col. John Pery, of 
Blackheath, Kent, whose daughter, Anne 
Perry, married, 27 Feb., 1713/14, Isaac 
Pyke, armiger (see cliii. 5; clviii. 237). 
Isaac Pyke, who was twice Governor of St. 
Helena, may, perhaps, have been identical 
with the boy, Isaac Pike, who, aged seven 
to twelve years, entered the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, London, in 1679; but we have 
not, as yet, found any proof of this. 

The surname Perry or Pery, as above, 
seems to have been spelt indifferently. 

The Christian names Michael and Isaac, 
although not common in the Pike or Pyke 
family, are nevertheless, sufficiently frequent 
to render somewhat difficult any precise 
identification of all those bearing them. 

One notes, in passing, that the Christian 
names Michael, Jherimiah, Samuel, Daniel, 
Nathaniel and Abraham, as well as Isaac, 
are all of biblical origin. 

John Day and Ellinor Jones were married 
at St. James, Clerkenwell, London, 17 Apr., 
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1666 (See Harleian Society’s Registers, vol. 
xiii.). As the surnames Day and Jones are 
of frequent occurrence, an entry of ‘this kind 
may have no relevancy, but a marriage 
licence was issued in the Faculty Office, 
Knightrider Street, ‘‘ Doctors’ Commons,”’ 
London, 14 June, 1703, to John Jones and 
Susannah Pyke. The bride was a daughter 
of Richard Pyke and Elionar, his wife, who 
had other children, among whom a daughter, 
Jane, married one Edward Day and had 
issue. John Jones and Susannah Pyke, his 
wife, had a son, Richard Jones, who, just 
possibly, may have been identical with the 
Richard Jones, of Greenwich, died 1788. 
Here, again, we have no proof. 

Richard Pyke and Elionar, his wife, had 
a son, William, bapt. 13 May, 1678, at St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, London (cliv. 214), 
who married a widow, Elizabeth Button, 
(born Wigzall), and resided at Greenwich. 
William tyke died in 1727. I find no evi- 
dence of any relationship between him and 
the lsaac Pyke above mentioned, who, also, 
lived at Greenwich at about the same time. 

While the will of Michael Pyke, ob. 
1680/81, does make a reference to the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, we have found 
no evidence of any direct connection between 
the Pykes or Pikes of that parish and those 
of Queenhithe Ward or of St. Mary Somer- 
set, mentioned above. 

One James Pyke, of Upper Moorfield, in 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, made 
his will, dated July 18, 1750; proved June 
21, 1751; (P.C.C. reg. Busby, fo. 186). A 
further administration was granted in 1766. 
The register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, con- 
tains the burial entry following: 

1750, Oct. 21. James Pike, from Long Alley: 
21 years. 

_ This age of only twenty-one years, in 1750, 
is rather puzzling, if we are to identify one 
James with the other. The testator, James 
Pyke, in his will, dated July 18, 1750, men- 
tions his late brother William, and the lat- 
ter’s son, William, who, we know, was of the 
declared age of twenty-five years when he 
married, 28 Feb., 1746/7, one Sarah Day, 
widow, both being of the parish of St. Leon- 
ard, Shoreditch (clxi. 321). The maiden 
surname of this Sarah Day, widow, has not, 
as yet, been ascertained. Her first husband’s 
parents may have been the Francis Day and 
Sarah Hale, who were married at St. 
oe Bishopsgate, 31 Oct., 1717 (clxii. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See clxv. passim; ante p. 24). 
TAVISTOCK. St. Eustacius. 


This is a spacious Church, wholly Per- 
pendr., in style resembling most of this 
vicinity and with the appendage, not very 
unusual in these parts, of an additional 
aisle on the South of the Nave. Thus the 
Nave has 2 aisles on the South and only 
one on the North. The Chancel has aisles 
but not the additional one. The Tower at 
the West end of the Nave has an open arched 
passage through the lower part, it is of moor 
stone with a battlement and 4 pinnacles. 
The roofs of the Church are tiled and the 
Chancel is lower than the Nave. The win- 
dows chiefly of 4 lights with late ‘tracery. 
The South porch has a large doorway with 
label and panneled spandrels. There are 5 
Tudor arches in each of the triple range of 
arches in the Nave. The piers clustered as 
usual but in the capitals of the most south- 
ern range only is some foliage. The Chancel 
has 2 arches on each side. The roof is 
coved, with ribs forming squares with en- 
riched bosses and cornice. That of the ex- 
treme South Aisle is richer than the rest. 
The Chancel & its aisles are each divided 
from the nave &c., by good plain arches. 
The East window of 5 lights. There is an 
ogee monumental arch in the North wall, 
also an Italian gorgeous monument to Judge 
Glenville and one of the 17th century to 
Fitz of Fitz Ford. The Font is a bad one 
of the age of Charles II. The pulpit is 
grotesquely mounted at a great elevation 
upon an arch near the east end of the Nave 
which it bestrides, and of course blocks up 
the view of the Altar. There is a curious 
ancient parish chest with a singular lock and 
an organ of considerable scale and power. 

In the Churchyard is a ruin, perhaps part 
of the monastery, with some early English 
features, especially a range of trefoil headed 
niches. 

[Gould, pp. 280-2]. 

Tawstock. St. Peter. 

Tawstock Church stands in the Park with 
its cemetery beautifully shaded by large and 
luxuriant trees. It is a fine and spacious 
structure in the form of a cross with a lofty 
plain Tower rising from the centre. The 
Church has portions both of Curvilinear and 
Rectilinear work, all of plain but good char- 
acter. The south side has an embattled 
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parapet, and there is a south porch having 
a coved roof enriched with panneling painted 
and gilded. The west end has some good 
windows of Rectilinear tracery and the gable 
surmounted by an ornamented cross. The 
Tower is lofty, having above the roof 3 
stages very plain, in one there is a Rectilnr. 
belfry window, and it is surmounted by a 
battlement and four crocketed pinnacles. 
The Nave is lofty and broad and divided 
from the aisles by 3 high pointed arches on 
each side with good architrave mouldings, 
the piers are square and large with brackets 


attached supporting the mouldings of the | 


arches. The Nave is very neatly pewed and 
its appearance handsome. There is at the 
West end a gallery with barrel organ. The 


Font is square in form and rather curious | 
The Pedestal | 


on one face is a cross flory. 
is circular with bands around it and there 


is a very elegant wooden cover enriched with | 


tabernacle work. The arches supporting the 
Tower are pointed with plain piers. The 
Transepts have each of ‘them a Curvilinear 
window at the end of 3 lights. That to the 
North has some painted glass. 


vault of the Wrey family. 
opening outside by rather a singular shal- 
low porch. There is a good wood screen 


across the entrance to the chancel and others | 


dividing the Chancel from its side aisles, all 
of very good character. There is in the roof 
of the nave a window resembling that at 


Swimbridge; it is small and of Rectilnr. | 


character and the whole of the space about 
it in its recess is enriched with wood pan- 
neling painted and gilt. There is a very 


singular ancient pew at the east end of the | 
Nave covered by a canopy in wood with a | 


contracted arch supported by 2 circular 
shafts. The ceiling under the canopy is 
very richly panneled. There is an admix- 


ture of Italian and Gothic forms whence | 


it appears to be of about a.p. 1550. There 
are several handsome carved ends of pews. 
The Chancel has on the south side 2 wide 


Tudor arches with a central pier of lozenge | 
The South | 
some 


form with a foliated capital. 
aisle is Rectilnr., and _ contains 
gorgeous monuments, temp. Elizabeth to the 
Bourchiers. Its windows have square heads. 
The East window of the Chancel is a modern 
Curvilnr. one. The North wall has some 
Curvilnr. windows of 2 lights and is extern- 
ally very plain. Under one of the windows 
is the recumbent effigy of a female. 
is a vestry on the north of the Chancel which 
has an embattled parapet and smal] square 


The South | 
Transept has a trefoil niche and contains the | 
It has a door | 


There | 


windows in 2 stages. 
are Perpendr. 

[Gould, p. 282; Stabb, i., p. 132-3; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.,’ p. 134-7]. 


THORVERTON. (St. Thomas a Becket). 


Thorverton lies about 6 miles north of 
Exeter, and is situated on the western bank 
of the river Exe, over which it has a hand- 
/some stone bridge. It is a populous place, 
consisting of a large collection of houses 
arranged in streets, and amounting almost 
to a small town. The road from Crediton to 
Cullompton goes through it. 

The church is a fine, spacious structure, 
built of the reddish grey stone, and wholly 
of Rectilinear character. The church con- 
sists of a nave with side aisles, a western 
tower, and a south porch. It is very 
spacious, and the interior handsome. 7 
_ The Tower arch is the usual plain one on 
imposts. The body is divided on either side 
_from the side aisles by 6 lofty pointed 
arches, springing from lozenge piers and 
having their capitals enriched by various 
figures, etc. There is no clerestory. The 
roof has wooden ribs of a plain character, as 
also Rewe church. 

_The windows to the aisles are some of 3 
lights, others of 4 lights, and all closely set. 

The east window is handsome and of 5 lights. 

Some of the windows have their architrave 
/ mouldings supported by shafts. The church 
'is light, and very neatly pewed. The Tower 
is open to the church by a pointed arch, and 
is of plain character, but crowned with 4 
pinnacles. The Font is of early Gothic work, 
which is rarely to be found in this county. 
The basin is of octagonal form, supported on 
a central circular shaft, surrounded by 4 
| detached smaller shafts of cylindrical form. 

The church has a very elegant battlement 
on the south side enriched with a band; 
there is however none on the North side. 

The south porch is a very handsome com- 
| position, having a good battlement, and a 
very fine groined stone ceiling within. Over 
it is a small parvise. The groining has 
bosses finely sculptured with the Evangelistic 
symbols, and the four great doctors. The 
tower contains a clock, and 5 bells. There is 
a gallery at the west end of the church. 

1865. 
Thorverton church has been carefully 
restored, the interior fitted with open seats, 
with stalls for the choir in the east portion, 
for there is no regular chancel; and a north 
| transept has been erected to give more space 
' for the congregation. 


Most of the windows 
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The Tower is poor, has small buttresses, 
battlements, and 4 mean pinnacles; belfry 
windows of 2 lights, square headed under a 
discharging arch, and the stage below a 
small oblong foliated window of 3 lights; on 
the north a stair turret in the centre. <A 
battlement has been added to the nave, and 
a ridge out to the roof. 

The seats are of oak, and open; the pulpit 
of stone. There are also some new sedilia, 
and piscina in the sacrarium. 

The arches of the arcade are not similar, | 
those nearest to the rood-lofts place are of | 
Tudor form, ‘the piers are light, and the | 
capitals have sculpture of angels bearing | 
scrolls. 

The sacrarium is laid with marble. 

[Gould, p. 286; Stabb, ii, pp. 164-6. | 

THROWLEIGH. April, 1845. 


Here too the 3d pd Western character pre- 
vails and the material is entirely granite. 
The Church consists of a Nave and Chancel 
with North aisle which is not carried quite | 
to the east. a western Tower and South 
Porch. ‘The exterior has a pleasing general 
appearance and the Church yard is very 
picturesque. The Tower is a good one. 
divided into three parts by two strings, 
having a battlement and four crocketed pin- 
nacles, buttresses as at Chagford. Belfry 
windows square headed of 2 lights, a plain 
west door with three light window over it. 
The roofs are slated externally and coved 
within. The ribs forming panneled com- 
partments are very elegantly moulded with 
bosses and ornamental cornice. ‘Those in the 
Chancel are unusually rich. In the aisle 
they are plainer. The windows are mostly 
late and poor with depressed arches and 
three lights formed merely by plain mullions 
without foliations. Those in the Chancel 
are better and pointed, the eastern one of 
four lights has octagonal corbels within. 
The South Porch of the Nave has a coved 
ribbed roof and stone seats, the inner door 
plain, the outer has panneled spandrels. On 
the South side of the Chancel is an unusually 
ornamental Priest’s door with a slightly | 
projecting porch of square form, with 
panneled spandrels. The inner door having | 
a rich foliated moulding. There is an 
octagonal wood turret on ‘the South Side 
having a battlement and quatrefoil shaped 
openings. The arcade within consists of four | 
arches, of four-centred form with the | 
Cornish clustered piers, all of granite, the | 
Chancel contains one bay of the arcade. The 
Tower arch is a plain pointed one. The | 


lower part of the rood screen still remains. 
On the North side of the Chancel is a late 
3d pd tomb of granite, having a flat arched 
canopy with mouldings, over which is 
a band of four-leaved flower, flanked by 
diagonal buttresses. There is also a granite 
slab incised. The Font is also of granite 
and has an octagonal bowl. The Pulpit has 
some fine wood carving, of mixed Gothic and 
Jacobean character. 

[Gould, p. 286; Stabb, ‘Ch. Ant.,’ i, p. 
137. | 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster 
(To be continued). 


COTTISH MEMBERS OF RICHARD 
CROMWELL’S PARLIAMENT. — It 
appears to be generally held that ‘there were 
only twenty-one returns from Scotland to the 
Parliament of Richard Cromwell, which sat 


from Jan. 27 to Apr. 22, 1659. The list in 


the Old Parliamentary History mentions 
twenty-one returns; Browne Willis, who used 
a British Museum pamphlet which adds very 
greatly to the information in the Official 
Return compiled in 1878, gives the same 
number. Nine more returns, hitherto un- 


' noticed, are, however, to be met with among 


the manuscripts of Sir William Clarke, pre- 


/ served at Worcester College, Oxford. These 


are: 


(1) Orkney, Zetland and Caithnesse: Sir 
Peter Killigrew; (2) Sutherland, Rosse, 
Cromarty: Major Ralph Knight; (3) Nearne- 
shire, Elganshire: Nathaniell Whetham, jun., 
Esq.; (4) Bamfeshire: Sir William Wheeler of 
Westmr Kt.; (5) Kincardinsh, Forfarsh: Earle 
of Linlithgowe; (6) Ayresh, Renfrew: Lt.-Col. 
Roger Sawrey; (7) Dumfriezesh: Comissary 
William Rosse; (8) Dornoch, Invernesse, etc. : 
Edward Sedgewick, Esq., Councellour-att Law; 
(9) Edenburgh [borough]: Col. Nathaniell 
Whetham [with John Thompson, whose return 
is noted in Old Parliamentary History]. 


The spelling of the manuscript is here re- 
tained. The reference is to Clarke MS., 


| Vol. xxxt., ff. . 


It is notable that in letters to Secretary 


| Thurloe, dated Jan. 25, 1658/9 (Bodleian 


MS. Rawlinson A 63, f. 54) and March 17, 
1658/9 (Thurloe State Papers, Vol. vii., p. 
633) General Monck recommended two mem- 
bers to official favour—the Earl of Linlith- 
gow and Commissary Rosse respectively — 
whose names are only to be found in the list 
among the Clarke Manuscripts. 


H. N. MUKERJEE. 
St. Catherine’s, Oxford. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANGDALE’S DISTILLERY, HOL- 
BORN.—Is it known at what date this 
business was begun? The premises were 
destroyed in part during the Gordon Riots 
of 1780, but they probably existed long before 
that date. A box containing church vest- 
ments and plate was found walled up in the 
vaults in 1822, and the contents suggest that 
they were hidden during the Oates Plot, a 
hundred years earlier, but was Langdale’s 

Distillery existing then ? 

ETHELBERT HORNE. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


7 FIELD ” IN A WILTSHIRE TERRIER 


OF 1600.—In the earliest existing Ter- | 
rier—date 1600—of Upton Lovel, the rectory | 


house and buildings are described as fol- 
lows : 
Vivefield of dwelling house. 


Ninefield of Barneroom and field of stable | 


room. 
Rectory arable land, 34} acres; meadow, 2 
acres & 2 lugges. 


I should be grateful if any of your readers | 
could tell me the exact meaning of the word | 


* field ’’ in this connection. 


In the next earliest Terrier—date 1671— | 


the description is: 


A dwelling house of four bayes of building, 
with a Porch on the East side thereof. 

A greater Barne of five bayes of building, 
with a Porch on the East side thereof. 

. A lesser Barne of four bayes of building, with 
a porch on the North side thereof and a stable 
adjoining to the said barne of two rooms. 

Arable land, 35} acres; meadow, 2 acres and 
a little plot of ground. 


The latter description is given, for it may 
help in elucidating the word “‘ field.” ‘ The 


Evolution of the Knglish House,’ by Sidney | 


O. Addy, reprinted by Allen and Unwin, 

and revised by John Summerson in 1933, 

well explains the meaning of the word Baye. 

F. G. WALKER. 

Rector. 

“Pos,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 

WORD.—When I was a boy forty-five 

years ago, a cowman in these parts always 

used to address a cow as “bos,’’ with such 

expressions as ‘‘ Come over bos,’”’ ‘‘ Whoa, 
bos,’’ ‘‘ Steady bos.’’ 

Bos is pure Latin for a cow. 

Is it by any chance the Saxon word handed 
down from father to son, or has it been 
handed down to the cowman from the monks? 

I should be very grateful for any replies 


which would throw light on the subject. 
J. 


| E WRECK OF THE ALEXANDER 
NEAR PORTLAND.—The Gentleman’s 
| Magazine (Ixxxv. pt. i., p. 567) gives a brief 
account of the wreck of the country ship 
| Alexander, from Bombay, on March 27, 
| 1815, close to the village of Wyke, near Port- 
‘land. All but five aboard, including four 
_Lascars, went down. Eighteen passengers 
| were lost, including a Mrs. Auldjo. But 1 
understand her husband and child also were 
lost. Where can I find an account of this 
| wreck ? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


| 

| ALCOLM. — The Board of Agriculture 
employed eminent surveyors, land agents 
and farmers to write the County Agricultural 
Surveys, which were first issued in the years 
1793-4 in quarto. The title-page of the Sur- 
vey of the County of Buckingham says that 
it was written by ‘‘ Messrs. William, James, 
/and Jacob Malcolm.’’ I assume that ‘these 
| were father and sons, of the surname of Mal- 
| colm. 

But the Survey of the county of Surrey 
| was written by Mr. William James and Mr. 
From this it has been 
assumed that there was a person by name 
| William James: and that the comma be- 
tween William and James in the first Sur- 
vey is an error. 

But this theory is exploded by the fact 
| that in the next year appeared: ‘‘ A Com- 
_pendium of Modern Husbandry, principally 
| Written during a Survey of Surrey . . . by 
| James Malcolm.’’ 1805, 3 vols. 8vo. 
| In his preface the author says that in his 
Report on Surrey he was assisted by a much 
| respected parent and by a younger brother. 

This seems to establish beyond cavil that 
there was no William James concerned, and 
that the title-page for Surrey is incorrect. 

If so, correction should be made in 
| Lowndes, Allibone, and Donaldson, as well 
| as in the Library Catalogues of the Royal 
_ Agricultural Society and of Rothamsted: 
Donald McDonald (‘ Agricultural Writers ‘) 
is correct. 


| Jacob Malcolm. 


W. Frank PERKINS. 
Boldre. 


ISPANIOLA AND ANTIGUA: HIS- 
TORY AND GENEALOGY WANTED. 

—I shall be grateful for a list of the best 
historical and genealogical works on _ the 
| islands of Hispaniola (now two Black Re- 
- publics; formerly divided between France 
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and Spain) and Antigua (British). 
M. S.-S. 


EFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION.—What English or French re- 
cords or books are there of the noblesse or 
other émigrés of the French Revolution who 
took refuge in England, either from France 
itself (particularly Brittany) or from the 
French Colonies (particularly the French 
West Indies, such as St. Domingue, now 
Haiti) ? 

Where did they congregate principally, 
whether in or out of London? And what 
authority permitted them to immigrate, and 
eventually to remain permanently ? 

Those who became permanent residents in 
England — were they generally content to 
acquire an English domicile or did they 
generally apply for Letters of Denizenation 
—or have to? (I understand there was no 
such thing as naturalization then). 

Those who did not ‘thus settle in this coun- 
try but, when things improved, returned to 
their own again—are there any records or 
books of them ? 

M. S.-S. 


OHN LE CHEVALIER ROOME: A 

TRACT AGAINST HIM.—John Le Chev- 
alier Roome left New York for London in 
1783. He was a lawyer and notary public in 
New York prior to the Revolution. Before 
1776 he did certain military or semi-military 
duty, but, being deemed disaffected, he was 
sent a prisoner to Connecticut. Later he 
was secretary to Major-General Pattison, 
who was Commandant of New York during 
the British occupation. During his time at 
New York he was a member of Lodge No. 
169, A.Y.M. He sailed for London, as I 
have mentioned, about the beginning of 
October, 1783, and in a Loyalist tract, said 
to have been published in 1784, his conduct 
during the war was severely criticised. 

Can any reader tell me anything about this 
tract, of which I do not even know the name? 


W. H. Jounston. 
URIAL OF ATTAINDERED NOBLES. 
—In these cases, would the burial be 
under a plain vault stone without any in- 
scription ? 
KE. E. C. 


IR JOHN BLACKET’S ARMS. — Can 
anyone explain why, on the reputed tomb 

of this knight in Icomb Church, Gloucester, 
his heraldic coat-of-arms does not bear the 


arms attributed to Blacket ? 


ORDON: GIBSON.—According to Burke, 
Sir Thomas Gordon, third baronet of 
Earlston, died 1769, married (1) 1710, Anne 
Boick, who died 1751; and (2) Miss Gibson, 
of Whitehaven. Can anyone give me fur- 
ther particulars of the second Lady Gordon ? 


C. Roy HupDLEsTon. 


BERCROMBY.—Wanted, names of any 
places with public houses, etc., named 
after Lieut.-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
K.B. Also information as to any known 
relics of this eminent soldier which may still 
be in existence. 
J. Patne. 


OSEPH MARTYN, OB. 1718.—Can any 
reader tell me who was Mr. Joseph 
Martyn, of London, merchant, d. 9 Nov., 
1718, aged seventy-five? Was he a 
Stationer or a member of another City 
Company? A portrait of him by Dahl was 

engraved by John Smith. 

INQUIRER. 


UNKLEY.—Will any reader send inform- 
ation on the following points: 

1. The derivation of the surname Dunkley. 

2. The approximate time at which it 
assumed this form. 

3. Records of persons bearing this name 
previous to 1586. 

4. Records of Dunkleys bearing arms. 

Hersert R. DUNKLEY. 


RESS SUITS.—At what date did the 

present type of dress suit for men come 

into vogue? When do we first meet with the 
expression ‘‘ dressing for dinner ”’ ? 


A. R. Srrane. 
Harrogate. 


EALTH-DRINKING: ITS ORIGIN.—I 
shall be glad to be told what are the 
origin and meaning of ‘‘ drinking to a per- 
son’s health.’? Why, when we wish to con- 
vey sincere good wishes to someone else, 
should we pour wine down our throats? 


K. C. R. 


‘T OVE LETTERS OF AN _ ENGLISH 
WOMAN.’—This was the title of a book 
published thirty odd years ago. Who was the 
authoress? 


OURCE OF PROVERB WANTED.—* Who 
sitteth well, thinketh ill.”” Source and his- 
tory of this proverb wanted. ‘ 
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Replies. 
ST. JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA : ie 
THE MEDIAEVAL PILGRIMAGE. 
(elxvi. 30). 


N article in Frazer’s Magazine for 1864 
(vol. Ixx.), p. 234 et seqg., may be useful 
in partially answering the questions asked. 
It refers to a metrical account of a pilgrim- 
age to Compostella, written in the thirteentn 
or fourteenth century, preserved by Purchas 
in his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ the route from England 
being carefully described. The traveller 
takes ship at Plymouth, lands at Bayonne, 
passes the Spanish frontier, and makes his 
way to Compostella via Pamplona, Burgos, 
Leon and Astorga. 

The cockle-shell—the arms of the city— 
Was apparently assumed as the badge of the 
pilgrims because of its abundance on the 
neighbouring coast, just as pilgrims to Pales- 
tine donned the palm-branch, both being 
easily obtained and unlikely to tempt the 
cupidity of robbers. The popularity of this 
pilgrimage (which even the Wife of Bath 
undertook) may have arisen from its miti- 
gating the expenses, hardships and risks in- 
volved in a journey to the Holy Land. 

Much valuable information about the sea- 
transport of pilgrims to Galicia is given in 
T. D. MHardy’s ‘Syllabus to MRymer's 
““ Foeedera.”’’ Many shipowners at the ports 
of Southern England (as well as others) 
seem to have made a special business of con- 
veying pilgrims in parties, often numbering 
a hundred persons, as seen by the record 
of the licences granted, a few of which may 
perhaps be quoted : 

1394. To Oto Chambernoun and others to 
convey a hundred pilgrims from Dartmouth 
to St. James in a ship called La Charité de 
Paynton. 

1397. To Philip de Courtney ‘to convey 
eighty pilgrims to Galicia in a ship called 
La James of Eymouth. 

1413. To Edward, son of the Earl of 
Devon, to convey fifty pilgrims to St. James 
in the barge called St. Margaret of Ply- 
mouth. 

1456. To Thomas Tregyn and John 
Blaunche, to convey a hundred pilgrims to 
Galicia. 

1456. To John Cade, possessor of the 
barge La John de Dertemouth, to convey pil- 
grims to Galicia. 

Information is also given as to safe- 


conducts granted to various distinguished 
personages ; and this may be supplemented 
by the ‘ Calendar of Entries in Papal Regis- 
ters relating to Britain,’ in reference to pil- 
grims travelling overland. 

It appears from an alabaster statue of 
St. James, now exhibited at the Royal Acad. 
emy (No. 1462) that more than one kind of 
shell was sacred to St. James, for it bears 
a cockle-shell on the head-dress and six spiral 
shells down the centre of the robe. The ques. 
tion of the shells is discussed in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii., p. 120. 

C, A. BRaprorp. 


3. Devon pilgrims travelled by sea in the 
fourteenth century. A statute of 13 Rich. 
II, Stat. I., cap. 20, 1389 (not repealed until 
21 Jac. i., c. 28 s. 11, subsec. 2, 1623) re- 
quired the pilgrims to use the port of Ply 
mouth, subject to a licence to the contrary 
by the King. Pilgrimages were forbidden in 
1389 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1485-89, p. 595), but 
had been resumed by 1391, when licences were 
granted by the King to Devon shipowners to 
take pilgrims not only from Plymouth but 
from other ports in the county. Thus, in 
1591, John Tidderle, of Barstaple, and 
Walter Broun, of Toriton, were licensed to 
cross the sea to Santiago with their vessel 
called La Jonette of Barstaple, and one 
hundred and twenty pilgrims (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1388-92, p. 387) and Thomas Asshen- 
den, of Dartmouth, was licensed to ship two 
hundred pilgrims to Santiago in Spain 
(ibid., p. 590). In 1393, John Hake, master 
or owner of the ship Nicholas of Exmouth, 
was licensed to take eighty pilgrims to San- 
tiago in Galicia (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-96, 
p. 246). In 1394. John Tyderle, master of 
a barge called la Jonet of Northam, was 
licensed to carry sixty lay persons from Bar- 
staple to Santiago on pilgrimage (tbid., p. 
393) and in the same year, notwithstanding 
any ordinances to the contrary, Otto ‘Cham- 
pernoun, William Gilbert and Richard Gil- 
bert were licensed to receive in their ship 
called la Charite of Paynton, in the port 
of Dartmouth, one hundred pilgrims, and 
ship them to Santiago to pay their vows, 
and bring them back to England (ibid., p 
408). In 1395 Edmund Arnald, of Dart- 
mouth, was licensed to take eighty lay pil- 
grims to Santiago (*bid., p. 537). Other 
licensees in 1395 were Henry Bone, Ply- 
mouth, sixty pilgrims; Richard Clerc, 
Plymouth, eighty; John Corp, Dartmouth, 
sixty; Peter de Courtenay, two hundred; 
Waiter Crokkere, Plymouth, sixty; Roger 
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Neel, Topsham, one hundred, in the ship 
la Margarete of Exmouth. 

For the fifteenth century, a list of Dart- 
mouth ships engaged in pilgrimages may be 
seen in the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, lv., p. 251. The Spanish port 
of arrival is called ‘‘ le Gruigne,’’ presum- 
ably Corunna, in Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, 
p. 387. 

There was an interesting discovery in 
Exeter in 1889, when a workman dug up a 
carved mother-of-pearl pilgrim’s badge with 
the legend Iacope sANcTE. The badge is des- 
cribed and illustrated in ‘ Notes and Glean- 
ings,’ vol. ili., p. 33. M. 


road from Ashburton to Chagford, by way 
of Cold East Cross? It is situated, not at 
four cross-roads, but at the point where a 
lane branches west towards the valley in 
which lies Widdecombe-in-the-Moor. It con- 
sists of the familiar form of turfed grave- 
mound—like a miniature long barrow—with 
small, uninscribed stones at head and foot; 
and is said always to be decorated, even in 
this lonely neighbourhood, with picked 
flowers. This last is certainly true in my 
own experience, and I have passed it fre- 
quently. 


Kitty Jay ... is said to have been a young 


/ unmarried woman, who many years ago hanged 


HE CHILDREN OF EDWARD IV (cliii. | 
381, 431, 483).—In November, 1927, at | 


the first reference, you were good enough to | when human bones, including a skull, were dis- 


publish an article by myself on the ‘ Child- 
ren of Edward IV,’ in which, inter alia, the 
suggestion was made that Edward’s second 
son, Richard, Duke of York, was born prob- 


| then remembered the occurrence. 


ably on 28 Apr., 1474, and not on 17 Aug., | 
1472, as recorded in Additional MSS. in the | 


British Museum, No. 6113, fol. 59b. 

A correspondent in reply pointed out ‘to 
me that Miss Scofield, in the ‘ Life 
Reign of Edward IV,’ had suggested 17 Aug., 
Pw as in all probability being the correct 
ate. 

Now, in view of Mr. W. Westley Man- 
ning’s evidence, published in The Times of 12 
Dec., 1933, of Chester Herald’s receipt for 
money given to him by the Duke of Bur- 


and | 


gundy on his bringing news of Richard’s | 


birth; which receipt is dated 3 Sept., 1473, 
I hasten to say that Miss Scofield’s sugges- 


tion appears to be a correct one, and is thus | 


confirmed. I trust you will see your way) 
to publish this letter. 


In his letter to Isabella of Spain of 1493 | 


“Perkin Warbeck ”’ 
mentioning his age in the same, actually re- 


was doubtless, when | 


ferring to what it was at the time of Edward | 


IV’s death in April, 1483: and similarly in 
the Legal Document of January 1495, in 
which mention is made of his being ‘‘ under 
age,’ was referring to his age at the time 
when the expenses on his behalf had been 
actually occurred, viz., in the Lovell and 
Simnel rebellions and later. 


GILBERT WEST. 


ORGAN’S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; elxv. 13, 
~ 429, 466; clxvi. 33).—May I add to the 
list of graves of reputed suicides, ‘‘ Jay’s 
Grave,” on the west side of the moorland 


herself ... and in accordance with the barbar- 
ous custom of the time was interred at this 
cross-way. About 1861 Mr. James Bryant, of 
Hedge Barton, caused the grave to be opened, 


covered, and declared on examination to be 
those of a female. The date of the unfortun- 
ate woman’s death is unknown, as no one 
Mr. Bryant 
had the bones replaced in a box and re-interred 
on the spot where they had been found, and 
raised the mound and set up the stones that 
now mark it. (Crossing, ‘ Guide to Dartmoor,’ 
‘Chagford and Moreton District,’ p. 76). 
JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


The precise site of the grave of the high- 
wayman, Geoffrey Lagden, is in the garden 
of a private dwelling, opposite the Crown 
Inn at Abington. That is, immediately on 
entering the village, on main road, proceed- 
ing from Cambridge to Haverhill. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


LEXANDER: SCOTS VERSIONS OF 
NAME (clxvi. 28).—‘‘ Alister’ is the 
form given in English literature to ‘‘ Alas- 
dair,’’ which is Gaelic for ‘‘ Alexander ”’ ; 
and this, as a patronymic, appears as 
‘* Macalister,’ expressed in English as 
Sanderson.”’ 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Alister is Gaelic for Alexander, and the 
name is generally spelt that way in the 


_Highlands and Western Isles. Diminutives 


of the name are: Aleck, Alick, Eck, Ecky. 
Sanders, Sandy, Sawnie. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
GEM ERW ATER (clxiii. 99, 141, 179; 
elxv. 390; clxvi. 35).—In reply to Mr. 


AskEw’s challenge, I plead guilty at least 
to some looseness of language! When I spoke 
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of a ‘‘genuine’’ lake, I was speaking, less 
with reference to any recognised definition 
of what a lake is, than with reference to 
my own private ideal of what a lake ought 
to be. My ‘‘ genuine,’’ or ideal lake—for 
that is what I really meant—is not merely 
a sheet of water, but a sheet of water in 
conjunction with a definite mountain basin. 
Such are Derwentwater and Loch Lomond, 
and the Vierwaldstittersee; such, too, is 
Semerwater; and such, most emphatically, is 
neither Malham Tarn nor Hornsea Mere. 
The distinction is a real one, but, of course, 
I had no right to express it in the language 
employed. My only excuse is that my mean- 
ing was tolerably clear from the context. 

Also my derivation, it now appears, is only 
imperfectly correct. In ‘ Place-names of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire’ (A. H. Smith, 
English Place-name Society, Vol. v., p. 102), 
the “‘ first element’’ is given as 


OE se@ “sea, lake.” The second is OE mere 
“pool.” The significance of the name is not 
clear; in fact there is some doubt as to the 
meaning of the individual elements. 


Possibly, however, ‘“‘O E word sé”’ 
could also mean ‘‘ marsh ”’ in addition to 
“sea, lake.’’ Thus we get ‘‘ ‘marshy pool,’ 
probably indicating a ‘partially drained 
pool.’’’ In this case the drainage has been 
efiected by the little river Bain, which flows 
out of the still almost always marshy north 
end of the lake, as it gradually deepens its 
channel through the ridge of high land be- 
tween the basin of Semerwater and the val- 

ley of the Yore. 
JoserH E. Morris. 


WELFTH-CENTURY PILLARS’ IN 
PITTINGTON CHURCH, CO. DUR- 
HAM (clxvi. 31).—The two pillars at Pit- 
tington are not quite unique, for their spiral 
ornament (a bold roll on a flat fillet) occurs, 
though possibly not exactly in the same form, 
at Orford, Suffolk. These are instances in 
relief ; whereas, in other, more or less simi- 
lar, instances of the so-called ‘‘ Durham 
School ’’—probably all, deriving from Bishop 
William of St. Carileph’s great cathedral 
nave at Durham (1093 onwards)—i.e., at 
Lindisfarne, at Waltham Abbey, and at 
Kirkby Lonsdale, as well as at Durham 
itself, the spirals are incised. With regard 
to Rosslyn Chapel, which dates from c. 1450, 
the architecture there is so eclectic, that it 
is perhaps difficult to assign to any part of 
it a definite origin. Rickman remarks of it 
that ‘‘ It is certainly unclassable as a whole ”’ 
(‘ Architecture in England,’ 4th ed., 1835, 


p. 108); whilst Fergusson (as cited in Mur. 
ray’s ‘Scotland,’ 6th ed., 1894, p. 78) 
‘““shows that it resembles parts of Burgos, 
while it has the greatest affinity to the chapel 
at Belem in Portugal.’’ The spirals of the 
many-shafted, so-called ‘‘ Apprentice Pil- 
lar ’’—it ought, perhaps to be ‘‘ Prince’s ’’-- 
consist of double lines of foliation in high 
relief. Its architect may, of course, have 
seen, and taken a hint from, some example 
of the quite different spirals of the ‘‘ Dur- 
ham School’’; or he may have evolved the 
whole ‘thing out of his own head. The arches 
at Pittington are not ‘‘ dog-toothed,’’ but 
have two rich rows of chevron, or zig-zag, 
ornament on their outer order, on the side 
towards the nave. There is a beautiful plate 
of the pillars at Pittington in Billings's 
‘Durham,’ 1847, at p. 57; and another, of 
the Rosslyn pillar, in the same writer's 
‘ Scotland,’ 1845-52, Vol. iv., sub tit. 


JosepH E. Morris. 


Totnes. 


ERRYBETHAN (elxvi. 10).—The fol- 

lowing extract from the Morning Post 
of 5 Dec. last, fastens the parentage of this 
| expression on to Mr. Henry Strauss, but I 
| fancy that I have heard him make use of it 
| on occasions previous to the speech which he 
| made at the Café Royal on Dec. 4: 


If prizes were being awarded for the coining 
of apt new words one would have to be given 
to Mr. Henry Strauss, the well known barris 
ter, who at the dinner of the Design and In- 
dustries Association, when referring to the 
pseudo-antique buildings with which the coun- 
tryside is being littered, labelled them as 
Jerrybethan.” 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


IRST COMMANDANTS OF MORETON 
BAY, QUEENSLAND (clxv. 374, 410). 
For further reference to Major Edmund 
Lockyer, see United Empire, vol. xxiv., No. 
10, October, 1933, p. 611 (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., London, W.C., 1s.). Cap- 
tain Philip Parker-King, in his Sailing 
Directions, vol. ii., p. 257 (Narrative of a 
Survey) states: 

Moreton Bay originally called Glass House 
Bay, in allusion to the name given by Captain 
Cook to three remarkable glass-house-looking 
hills near Pumice-stone River; but as Captain 
Cook bestowed the name Moreton Bay upon 
the strait to the south of Moreton Island, that 
name has a prior claim, and is now generally 
adopted. A penal settlement has lately been 
formed at Red Cliff Point, which is situated 


a little to the north of the embouchure of the 
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Brisbane River. Lieutenant Oxley has lately 
discovered the Brisbane, a very fine fresh 
water river that falls into Moreton Bay in 
97° 25/ latitude, abreast of the strait between 
Moreton Island and Point Look out. 

He also discovered the River Tweed in 1823. 


John Oxley was made a Lieutenant 25 
Nov., 1807. He made a land journey (1819) 
and discovered MHarrington’s Lake in 42° 
latitude, and Farquhar Lake in 31° 45! lati- 
tude. He also discovered and named the 
Mermaid’s Reef, and appears to have made 
two expeditions to survey Port Macquarie, 
where a penal settlement was also established. 

Captain Philip Parker-King speaks of 
Oxley as ‘ the Surveyor-General of the Col- 
ony.”’ He commanded the Lady Nelson, 
Colonial brig, in 1819, when together in their 
respective ships they examined Port Mac- 
quarie and the River Hastings. 

Port Macquarie, King tells us, ‘‘ was set- 
tled by Captain Allman, of the 48th Regi- 
ment, in the early part of the year 1821.”’ 

Joun A. RuPert-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


IBI, BALUCHISTAN: OLD CANTON. 
MENT CEMETERY (clxvi. 27). — 4. 
There is a monument to Lt.-Col. Lewis George 


Brown’s father in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Clifton, Bristol : 
Major Lewis Brown, 5th Regt. Bombay 


Native Light Infantry, Hon. A.D.C. to Marquis 
of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, K.'T., 
and late political agent in the Rewa Caunta, 
born in this parish 8 Aug. 1808, d. at Baroda, 
16 July 1851. This monument is erected by the 
officers of his regiment as a mark of their 
esteem and regard and in admiration of his 
soldierly conduct which in his memorable de- 
fence of Kahun has conferred imperishable 
honor on the Bengal Army. 


C. Roy 


LEGRAPH (OR SEMAPHORE) 

FROM THE ADMIRALTY TO THE 
COAST (clv. 368, 408, 446; clxvi. 13). — 
High Stoy, Minterne, Dorset, over sixteen 
miles crow-fly north of Weymouth, also had 
a station. I extract the following from the 
Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, 
1888-9, p. 96: 

Semaphores.—_I have in my possession an 
original drawing of the Semaphore which dur- 
ing the last French war stood on High Stoy 
near Minterne and I wish to found on it an 
account of the stations in the County of Dor- 
set and their mode of working. Might I ask 
readers of the S. & D. to favour 
me with information on the subject, especially 
as to localities and situation? I thave also a 


copy of the changes in the positions of the sig- 
nalling boards, but no clue to — mene 


I may add that two years ago, in this 
neighbourhood, I was informed “‘ that old 
people once remembered a Telegraph Hill 
somewhere about there’’; also, that it was 
the hill on the Old Sherborne Road, due 
east of Minterne. Jas. SPARKs. 


Exeter. 


DICKINSON: A SONG (elxv. 

586).—The addition which Mr. Frump 
makes to the list of musical settings for poems 
of Kmily Dickinson, mentioned in the 
Amherst College Bibliography, is not the 
only one which might have been given. All 
of these, as well as the following, may be 
seen at the Mary Mellish Archibald Mem- 
orial Library, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
Canada: ‘ Have you got a brook in your 
little heart,’ music by Etta Parker, copy- 
on 1896 by Miles and Thompson, Boston, 
Mass. 


R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


ICERO: REFERENCE WANTED (elxv. 
460; clxvi. 35).—The quotation given at the 
second reference by W. J. H. is not from Cicero, 
but, with the substitution of vita for otium, 
from Seneca’s Epistles, 82, 3: ‘‘ Otium sine 
litteris mors est et hominis vivi sepultura,” in 
Thomas Lodge’s translation (1614) ‘ Retire- 
ment without studic is a death, and the 
sepulchre of a living man.” Like so many 
other quotations it has passed into various 
forms. H. T. Riley in his ‘ Dictionary of Latin 
Quotations’ presents it as “ Vita hominis sine 
literis (sic) mors est,” with no reference for 
its source. It is curious how greatly the in- 
debtedness of English writers to Seneca is ig- 
nored or indeed not recognised. In the intro- 
duction by Professor Walter Summers to his 
‘Select Letters of Seneca’ (Macmillan and Co., 
1910) mention is made, amongst others, of Ben 
Jonson, Lyly, Nash, Daniel, Burton, Bacon, 
Herrick, Cowley, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Pope, 
Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Addison, Sterne, 
Chesterfield, De Quincey. But the most amusing 
tribute to Seneca is to be seen at the end of Mr. 
Summers’ Essay where he quotes a passage 
from Swinburne’s ‘ Study of Ben Jonson’: “‘At 
the very opening . . . we find ourselves in so 
high and so pure an atmosphere of feeling and 
thought that we cannot but recognise and re- 
joice in the presence and influence of one of the 
noblest, manliest, most honest and most help- 
ful natures that ever dignified and glorified a 
powerful intelligence and an admirable genius.” 
Now the section of Jonson’s ‘ Discoveries’ 


which drew this praise from Swinburne was, 

though he knew it not, a “translation of sev- 

eral passages of Seneca fused into one.” 
Epwarp Bewnsty. 
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The Library. 


Sussex Genealogies: the Lewes Centre. 
Compiled by the late John Comber. (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer and Sons). 


HIS is the third valuable volume that the 
son of the late Mr. John Comber has 
found time to publish since the death of his 
father, whose MS. he has endeavoured to 
bring up to date as completely as possible. 
In so voluminous and important a work there 
must necessarily occur some errors and par- 
ticularly so when the uncompleted work ‘s 
being edited by a son who has not studied 
to the same degree as his father in this par- 
ticular branch of family history. There are 
too some regrettable omissions, such as the 
present-day lists of the births of some mem- 
bers of the Campion family. These, how- 
ever, will be speedily added in the forthcom- 
ing volume when that family realise the as- 
sistance that such an accurate record will 
give to the local historian of the future. On 
the whole, however, in spite of a few errors 
and omissions the work is the best genealogi- 
cal record that we possess of the history of 
Sussex families. It should be in_ the 
library of every student of local Sussex his- 
tory. We can consider it as a worthy im- 
provement upon Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genealogies, 
and with the help of the representatives of 
all the old Sussex families it will doubtless 
in time be brought completely up to date. 
Its accuracy in regard to the story of many 
families during the sixteenth and_ seven- 
teenth centuries is much to be commended, 
and this is due to the work having been the 
life-long hobby and study of the late Mr. 
Comber. There is a marked increase in the 
number of subscribers to the work and this 
shows that it is appreciated. The volume 
which comprises the Horsham centre had but 
forty-nine subscribers; the one that deals 
with Ardingly had one hundred and eigh- 
teen, and this last volume numbers one hun- 
dred and twenty-one names of subscribers. 
Of these nine belong to the United States of 
America and two are in Australia, showing 
the wide encouragement that the work has re- 
ceived. 


The January Quarterly Review begins with 
an appreciation of Lord Grey of Fallo- 
don by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Arthur Murray. 
Mr. Eric Hardy’s ‘ Birds in London’ fol- 


lows this—no small subject, for within an 
area 2} miles north and south and 4 miles 
east and west of Charing Cross, Mr. A. Holte 
Macpherson, the official watcher, has re 
eerded 126 species of birds. Sir John For- 
tescue, reviewing Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
first volume of ‘ Marlborough: His Life and 
Times,’ discusses very sympathetically and 
admiringly the earlier life of the great gen- 
eral, on whose behalf he considers Mr, 
Churchill too much inclined to be on the de- 
fensivee Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton’s 
‘ Dickens the Beginner: 1833-1836,’ is a 
pleasant study of Dickens in years which hig 
later fame has rather obscured. Mr. Mal- 
colm Elwin, in ‘ Blessington-D’Orsay,’ criti- 
cises—virtually as rather far-fetched—some 
of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s interpretations of a 
curious situation and curious characters in 
his recent book. Sir John Marriott’s essay 
on Castlereagh, discussing published lives 
and accounts of Castlereagh’s foreign policy, 
should do as much as many a book to redress 
the long injustice done by his country to a 
statesman whose ascendancy abroad has 
proved of lasting service to her. Mr. Eric 
Partridge writes about the History of 
Pirates, and Mr. Clement Antrobus Harris 
about ‘The Taboo in Music.’ Two topics 
of great current interest, though of widely 
different nature, are dealt with, the one, in 
the Viscountess Barrington’s ‘The Group 
Movement ’ (on the whole a plea for a “‘ just 
and patient hearing’’ of the Movement’s 
claims) and the other in Professor Sir 
Andrew Macphail’s ‘The Healing of a 
Wound.’ From a social point of view, per- 
haps the most interesting paper is that by 
Mr. J. P. Collins on ‘The Appeal of the 
Poster.’ He concludes with the surely anom- 
alous hope that ‘‘the poster of the future 
will respect its own scope and be less and 
less tied to the chariots of commerce.’’ But, 
apart from commerce, what is the raison 
d’étre of the poster? 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


charge Contributors are requested always te 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


their Offices, 
in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
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